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and thus he makes diffusedness of thought the fundamental 
principle of all realism, expecting salvation from a blind 
nature. Now, this is absolute Anti-Philosophy ; and so long as 
he clings to this maxim, everything he utters is necessarily 
false, erroneous, and foolish, and not a spark of philosophy 
can enter his soul. And thus, leaving him as man in all his 
possible worth, I cast him utterly aside aS a philosopher ; and 
as an artist, I assert him to be one of the greatest bunglers 
that have ever played with words. 

What I have said here against him, being grounded simply 
in general logic, suffers no contradiction and no evasion, and 
cannot be refuted. If his co-disputants, sorrowful to see their 
leader thus treated, should try to refute it, I shall reply or 
not, as it may please me, for I do not wish to bind myself to 
it. But to the man I have named I never speak, since we 
proceed from utterly opposite maxims ; nor have I here spoken 
to him, but to his public. 



HEGEL ON KOMANTIC ART. 

[tbanslated from the second part of the ^sthetik.] 
BY WM. M. BRYANT. 

Chapter III. — Of the Formal Independence of Indi- 
vidual Peculiarities. 

If now we take a view of what lies behind us, we see that w^e 
have, in the first place, considered personality in its absolute 
circle ; consciousness in its mediation with God ; the universal 
process of the spirit reconciling itself within itself. Here the 
abstraction consists in this : The soul withdrew, by abnegation, 
into itself from the secular, natural, and human, as such (even 
where this was moral, and therefore permissible), in order to 
secure contentment in the pure heaven of the spirit. Secondly, 
it is true, human subjectivity, without representing the nega- 
tivity which lay in the former mediation, became affirmative 
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for itself and for others. The content of this secular {welt- 
lichen) infinitude, as such, was, nevertheless, only the inde- 
pendence of honor, the intemality of love, the vassalage of 
fidelity ; a content which can, indeed, make its appearance in 
multiform relations, in a vast complexity and varied degree of 
sentiment and passion, and under a great variety of external 
circumstances. Within these phases, however, it is nothing 
more than the above-mentioned independence of the person 
and of his externality, that is represented. The third point, 
therefore, which still remains for us to consider is the form 
and method {Art und Weise) by which the further material of 
human existence, in accordance with its inner and outer char- 
acteristics, may enter into the Romantic form of art ; and how 
nature and its conception and significance for the soul may be 
admitted to the same realm. Here it is also the world of the 
particular — existence in general — which becomes free for 
itself, and, in so far as it does not appear to be peneti-ated 
with religion, and to be distinctly comprehended in the unity 
of the absolute, places itself upon its own feet, and goes for- 
ward independently in its oAvn realm. 

In this third circle of the Romantic form of art, therefore, 
the religious material and chivalry, with its lofty conceptions 
and aims produced in the inner being, and to which nothing 
in the present and actual immediiitely corresponds, have van- 
ished. On the contrary, what is now gratifying is the thirst 
for this present and actual world itself, satisfaction in what is, 
contentment with self, with the finitude of the human, with 
the finite and particular in general ; in a word, with the spe- 
cifically-realistic {Portraitartigen). In his immediate now, 
man demands, even at the sacrifice of the beauty and ideality 
of the content and of the manifestation, that the present 
itself, re-created in still more present vitality by art, shall 
stand out before him as his own spiritual, human work. As 
we saw, even at the outset, the Christian religion has not 
grown out of the ground of the phantasy, as did the Oriental 
and Greek gods, in respect of both content and form. If now 
it is the phantasy which creates from itself the significance in 
order to complete the union of the true internal with the -per- 
perfected form of the same, and, in Classic Art, actually 
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brings about this combinution ; so, likewise, on the other 
hand, we find that in the Christian religion the mundane 
peculiarity of manifestation from the center outward, as it 
comes and goes, is taken up, as an element, into the ideal, 
and that.the soul is satisfied with the commonplace, and with 
the accidentality of the external, without demanding beauty. 
Still, man is, at first, only potentially, and as a possibility, 
reconciled with God. All are, indeed, called to happiness, 
but few are chosen ; and the soul to which the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as well as the kingdom of this world, remains a be- 
yond, must, in the spiritual, abjure worldliness and egotistic 
temporality (selbstischen Gegenwartigheit). It (the soul) ad- 
vances from an infinite distance, and in order that what was 
to it at first only something to be sacrificed may become 
affirmative and valid, this positive finding of self and willing 
of self in its (the soul's) present, — which [phase] is in other 
respects the beginning, — constitutes the tei'mination in the 
development {Forlbildung) of Romantic Art; and this is the 
final stage in which man simply continues to add to the depth 
and precision of his own inner iiiiture. 

With respect to the form for this new content we found 
Komantic Art burdened from its verv beginning with this con- 
tradiction : That subjectivity or personality, since it is essen- 
tially infinite, is for itself incapable of uniting with external 
matter and must remain uncombined therewith. This inde- 
pendent opposition of the two sides and the seclusion {Zuriick- 
gezogenheit) of the internal within itself constitutes the char- 
acteristic content of the romantic. Developing themselves 
within themselves, these two elements are found to ever sepa- 
rate anew until they ultimately fall asunder altogether, and 
thus show that it is in another field, than in that of art that they 
must seek their absolute unity ( Vereinigung) . Through this 
falling-asunder the elements (Seiten) become, in respect of 
art. formal, since they cannot come forth as a whole in that 
perfect unity which the classic ideal gives to them. Classic 
Art has its appropriate range in a circle of clearly defined im- 
ages ; in a mythology completed through art and in the indis- 
soluble forms pertaining thereto. The dissolution of the 
classic, therefore (as we have already seen in the transition to 
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the Romantic form of art), is, aside from the very limited 
region of the comic and satirical, an over- refinement {Avs- 
bildung) for the sake of the agreeable ; or it is an imitation 
which is lost in erudition, in something dead and cold, and 
which finally degenerates into a negligent and clumsy technique. 
Still, on the whole, the objects remain the same and merely 
«xchange the earlier, more spiritual mode of production for a 
less and less spiritual representation, and a tradition altogether 
mechanical and external, or formal. On the contrary, the 
progress and termination of Romantic Art is the inner dissolu- 
tion of the artistic material itself, which separates into its 
elements — into a free-existence of its parts — with which, on 
the other hand, the subjective skill and art of the represent- 
ation rises ; and, the more completely disengaged the spiritual 
(^das Substatitielle) becomes, by so much the more does it 
render itself perfect. 

We may now indicate the more precise divisions of this last 
chapter, as follows : 

In the first place, we have before us Independence of Char- 
acter. But this is a particular, definite individual, who, with 
his own peculiar characteristics and aims, is secluded within 
himself, within his own world. 

Secondly, in contrast with this formalism of the independence 
of character stands the external form of situations, accidents, 
and acts. And, since Romantic internality in general is indif- 
ferent respecting the external, there appears here the real 
phenomenon, free for itself, as neither pervaded by the inner 
[quality] of the aims and deeds, nor formed adequately with 
reference to the same. Thus, in its unrestricted mode of mani- 
festation, importance comes to be attached to the accidentality 
of the development, of the circumstances, of the succession 
of events, of the quality of execution, etc., [and this makes 
its appearance] as adventuroiisness. 

In the third place, finally, there is exhibited the falling 
asunder of the elements (Seiten) whose perfect identity con- 
stitutes the specific idea of art ; and thus the dissolution and 
decay of art itself become manifest. On the one side, ait goes 
over to the representation of ordinary actuality as such, to the 
representation of things present just as they are in their acci^ 
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dental individuality and their peculiarities ; and has now for 
its aim the transformation of this reality into an appearance 
through the dexterity of art. On the other side, it turns itself 
about, to the complete, subjective accidentality of conception 
and representation — to Humor — as the inversion and de- 
rangement of all objectivity and reality through wit and the 
play of the subjective fancy (^Ansicht), and terminates with 
the productive power of the artistic subjectivity over every 
content and every form. 

/. Of the Independence of Individual Character. 

1. Of Outward Enei^y of Character. — 2. Of Concentration of Character. — 8. Of 
the Interest which the Representation of such Character produces. 

The subjective infinitude of man considered with reference 
to his ideal, from which we set forth in Romantic Art, 
remains also in this present sphere the fundamental character- 
istic. On the other hand, what enters anew into this substan- 
tially (/wr sicA) independent infinity is, on the one part, the 
particularity of the contest which constitutes the world of the 
subject or person ; on the other part; the being of the subject 
or person in immediate combination with this its particularity, 
and the wishes and aims belonging thereto ; thirdly, the living 
Individuality to which character iu itself sets the limits. We 
must here, however, not understand by the expression " char- 
acter" what, for example, the Italians represent in their 
masques. For the Italian masques are, indeed, also definite 
characters, but they exhibit this definiteness only in their 
abstraction and universality, without subjective individuality. 
On the contrary, the charaeters of the present stage are, each 
for himself, a more specific character, an independent totality^ 
an individual subject or person. If, therefore, we still speak 
here of formalism and abstraction of character, this relate* 
only to the fact that the chief content, the world of such char- 
acter, appears on the one hand as limited, and hence abstract ; 
while on the other hand it appears as accidental. What the 
individual is, becomes established (gehalten) and sustained 
(^geti-agen) , not through that which is substantial and essentially 
valid iu its content, but thi'ough the mere subjectivity of the 
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character. This, therefore, rests only formally upon its own 
individual independence, instead of upon its content and its 
sensibility developed to consistency and independence {fur 
sich festen Pathos). 

Within this formalism two principal distinctions are brought 
to light. 

On the one side stands the energetic, self-reliant {sich 
diirchfUhrende) firmness of character, which restricts itself to 
definite ends, and throws the entire force of one-sided individ- 
uality into the realization of these ends. On the other side, 
character appears as subjective totality, which, however, re- 
mains uncultivated in its internality, and in the undeveloped 
depth of the soul, and is not in a position to render itself 
explicit and to bring itself into complete manifestation. 

1. Thus, what we have before us at first is the particular 
character which chooses to be precisely what it immediately 
is. As the animals are different one from another, and yet in 
this difference find their independence, so here the variously- 
distinguished characters, whose circle and chief peculiarity 
remain accidental, cannot be given a precise definition thi-ough 
the general conception. 

ffl. Such merely self-related individuality, therefore, pos- 
sesses no views and aims which it has thouiirht out, and which 
it connects with some universal sentiment (Pathos) ; but what 
it has, does, and accomplishes, it creates immediately, and 
without any further reflection, out of its own particular na- 
ture, and this its nature is in that very fact developed to the 
precise state it is now found to be in. It is not grounded 
through anything else higher, nor will it accept vindication 
from something substantial ; but, inflexible, and relying unfal- 
teringly upon itself, it goes forward in this resoluteness (Fes- 
tigkeit) until it either accomplishes its purpose or perishes in 
the attempt. Such independence of character can only make 
its appearance where the non-religious (AussergottUche) , the 
specially human, has attained to its completest acceptation. 
Of this class especially are the characters of Shakespeare, the 
intense persistence and concentration of which constitute the 
pre-eminently admirable quality. There it is in nowise a 
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question of piety {Heligiositdt) , and of an activity proceeding 
from the religious reconciliation of man in himself, and from 
the moral as such. On the contrary, we have before us indi- 
viduals who are independent only through self-assertion, who 
possess particular aims which belong exclusively to them- 
selves, which proceed alone from their own individuality, and 
which they now, for their own personal satisfaction, pursue to 
the end with the unswerving consistency of passion, and without 
accompanying reflection and universality. In particular, the 
tragedies such as "Macbeth," "Othello," "Richard the 
Third," and others, have each as its central object one such 
character, who is surrounded by less remarkable and less ener- 
getic characters. Thus, for example, Macbeth is distin- 
guished by his characteristic of ungoverned greed of power. 
At first he hesitates, but presently he stretches forth his hand 
towards the crown, commits murder to obtain it, and, in order 
to preserve it, storms onward thi'ough every atrocity. This 
desperate hardihood, the identity of the man with himself and 
with the aim which proceeds solely from himself, gives him an 
essential interest. Neither respect for the sacredness of maj- 
esty, nor the insanity of his wife, nor the revolt of his vassals, 
nor the threatening ruin — nothing can cause him to falter. 
Before nothing, before neither divine nor human right, will 
he yield his purpose, but perseveres to the end. Lady Mac- 
beth is a similar character, and only the insipid prating of a 
modern criticism has been able to consider her as possessed of 
kindliness of spirit. With her first entrance upon the scene 
(Act I, scene 5), as she reads the letter of Macbeth, which 
tells of the meeting with the witches and of their prophecy, 
"Hail, Thane of Cawdor ; hail, king that shall be!" she 
cries out : " Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be what 
thou art promised ; — but I do fear thy nature ; it is too full 
o' the milk of human kindness, to catch the nearest way." 
She exhibits no kindly tenderness, no gladness at the good 
lortune of her husband, no moral emotion, no sympathy 
(^Theilnahme) , none of the regret of a noble soul. She fears 
but one thing : that the character of her husband may become 
an obstacle in the way of her ambition. As for him, she con- 
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siders him solely as a means ; and in this respect there is no 
hesitation, no uncertainty, no deliberation, no faltering. She 
experiences no regret, as Macbeth himself does at fii'st ; she 
only exhibits pure abstraction and relentlessness (H&rte) of 
character, and pursues to the end, without further thought, 
whatever serves her purpose, even to her final undoing. This 
catastrophe, which, with Macbeth, comes storm-like upon him 
from without, after he has consummated his crimes, is, in 
the feminine concentration (Innern) of Lady Macbeth, in- 
sanity. The same may be said of Richard the Third, of 
Othello, of the old Margaret, and of so many other like char- 
acters. This is quite the contrary of the wretchedness of 
modern characters — of those of Kotzebue, for example, — 
which appear in the highest degree noble, great, excellent, and 
yet are at the same time inwardly mere rags (jiwr Lumpen). 
In other respects the later writers who have majestically 
spurned Kotzebue, have done no better ; as, for example, 
Heinrich von Kleist, in his Kdthchen und Primen von Hom- 
hurg; characters in whom, in opposition to the rational condi- 
tions ( wachen Zustande') of established sequence, we see rep- 
resented magnetic states, somnambulism, as the highest and 
most excellent. The Prince of Homburg is a wholly miserable 
(rfer erbdrmlichste) general ; he is distracted in assigning 
positions, writes his orders in a bungling manner, at night 
urges forward puerile affairs with morbid haste, and in the 
day-time in battle commits gross blunders. With such utter 
want of unity, and such deeply penetrating dissonance of 
character, these writers have imagined themselves to be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Shakespeare. But they are far from so 
doing ; for Shakespeare's characters are in themselves consist- 
ent (konsequent) ; they remain true to themselves and to their 
passion, and whatever they are, whatever opposes them, they 
perform their deeds with vigor and promptitude, and always 
in accordance with their own uhalterable characteristic. 

b. Now, the more peculiar the character is which holds fast 
only upon itself, and thus so much the more easily joins 
itself to the evil, by so much the more has it, in concrete 
actuality, not only to sustain itself against hindrances which 
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present themselves in its way and check* the realization [of its 
designs], but so much the more, also, will it, through this very 
realization, be driven onward to its own ruin. For, even 
while it is attaining its end, there falls upon it the destiny that 
proceeds from the particular character itself, which thus incurs 
the ruin it has prepared for itself.. The maturing of this 
destiny is, however, not merely a development from the deeds 
of the individual, but it is at the same time an inner unfold- 
ing ( Werden), a development of the character itself, in its 
stormy violence, in its wild raging, until it becomes shattered, 
or sinks exhausted. Witii the Greeks (with whom pathos, 
the substantial content of deeds, rather than the subjective 
character, is the thing of importance), destiny does not so 
closely concern this peculiar character, which, it is true, does 
not in its deeds attain essentially to any further development, 
but is at the end what it was at the beginning. But at the 
present stage, the development of the action is, none the less, 
a further unfolding of the individual in his subjective internal- 
ity. It is not merely an external progress. The deeds of 
Macbeth, for example, appear at the same time as a madden- 
ing ( Venoilderunfj) of the soul, with this consequence : that, 
so soon as indecision ceases, the die is cast, and from this 
moment he no longer permits himself to pause at any obstacle. 
Ilis wife is decided from the first moment. In her the develop- 
ment sliows itself only as an inner anxiety which rises to phy- 
sical and spiritual ruin, even to insanity, in which she perishes. 
It is so, also, with the greater numl)er of the characters, the 
principal and as well as the subordinate. Antique characters, 
indeed, also show the same firmness, and even with them it 
happens tiiat there are contradictions wherein no help is any 
longer possible, and where, for the deliverance [of the charac- 
ter], a Deits ex machhia must enter. Nevertheless, this firm- 
ness, as for example that of Philoctetes, is rich in significance 
(itihalfsvoU), and on the whole filled with a sentiment which 
is ffrounded in moralitv- 

c. In the personages of the present circle, with the acci- 
dentality which characterizes their aims, and with the inde- 
pendence of their individuality, no objective reconciliation is 
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possible. Their inter-relation, what they are, and what befalls 
them, remains partly indefinite, but is also for itself explained 
in part as no whence and no whither. [It is capricious, rather 
than rational.] Fate, as the most abstract necessity, here 
makes its appearance once moi'e, and the sole reconciliation 
for the individual is his infinite potential being, his own inflexi- 
bility, in which he stands above his passion, and above the 
destiny involved therein. "It is so," and whatever happens 
to him, whether it comes from an overriding fatality, from 
necessity, or from accident, it nevertheless is, without reflec- 
tion as to why or wherefore. It happens, and the man, 
by his resolution, becomes firm as a rock in presence of this 
imperious power. 

2. In the second place, again, and in a wholly opposite 
fashion, the formal or abstract phase of character may have 
its foundation in internality as such. Here the individual, 
not being able to attain to the real enlargement and comple- 
tion [of his own powers], remains at this stage of internality 
[or concentration upon self] . 

a. These are the substantial souls which contain a totality 
within themselves, but, in simple concentration ( Gedningeii- 
Jieit), complete each deep movement only in themselves, 
without being developed or rendered outwardly explicit. 
Formalism, as we have already considered it, relates to the 
definiteness of the content, to the existence of the individual 
completely focused in a single aim. This aim is permitted to 
appear in perfect clearness, while the individual develops him- 
self, presses toward his aim, and in tliis eflFort, according as 
circumstances permit, either perislies or attains to success. 
The present and second phase of formalism, on the contrary, 
consists in non-development, in formlessness, in the lack of 
manifestation and unfolding. Such a soul is like a costly 
precious stone which emits light only at a single point; it 
sends forth one ray alone, but this is like a flash of lightning. 

h. Such a concentration is of interest and value ; for it is in 

this that we find a moi'e spiritual (innerer) realm of the soul 

which permits its infinite depth and fullness to be known, but 

only in rare and, so to speak, mute manifestations directly 

1 7 
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through this silence (/Siille). Such simple, uaive, silent 
natures can exert the strongest attraction. But their silence 
must be the unmoved stillness upon the surface of the un- 
fathomable sea, not the silence of shallowness, emptiness, and 
dullness. For we sometimes meet men who are altogether 
ordinary, and yet who, through a careful reserve, giving out 
only here and there something to be but half understood, 
create the impression of immense wisdom and spiritual depth, 
so that one is led to think it a miracle that all this should be 
hidden away in this heart and soul ; and yet we discover at 
length that there is nothing in them. On the other hand, the 
infinite content and depth of those quiet souls become manifest 
(and this demands great address and skill on the part of the 
artist) through isolated, scattered, naive, and unintentional 
but deeply significant utterances, which escape without refer- 
ence to the ability of others to comprehend them. From 
which it is evident that such souls seize in a profound manner 
the substantial in whatever relations lie before them ; that, 
nevertheless, their reflection does not extend through the entire 
chain of particular interests, motives, and finite aims — from 
which they are free (rein) and with Avhich they are unfamiliar ; 
and that, finally, they do not permit themselves to be distracted 
by the ordinary emotions, by eagerness, and affections of that 

type. 

c. For a soul thus shut up within itself there must none the 
less come a time in which it will be aroused (ergrifen) at a 
definite point of its inner world and thenceforward throw its 
undivided force into a single sentiment determining its entire 
life. To this sentiment it will cleave with undiminished (unzer- 
splitterter) energy, and either attain to happiness, or perish 
while yet its purposes are unfulfilled. For, to realize his pur- 
poses, man requires a developed breadth of moral substance, 
which alone gives an objective permanence (Festigkeit). To 
this class of characters belong the most charming personages 
of Romantic Art, such as Shakespeare has created them in most 
admirable perfection. Such, for example, is Juliet to be 
esteemed, in " Romeo and Juliet." * * • She may be con- 
sidered at the commencement of the drama as a childlike. 
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simple maiden of fourteen or fifteen years. She appears to 
have no consciousness of herself or of the world, no emotion, 
no agitation, no desire ; but, in her native simplicity, has 
beheld the surrounding world as in a magic lantern, without 
learning anything therefrom or arriving at any reflective idea. 
Suddenly we see the development of the entire strength of this 
soul, — cunning, prudence, force, sacrifice of all things, sub- 
mission to the most dreadful [experiences], — so that u6w the 
whole appears to us as the bursting forth at once of the perfect 
rose in all its leaves and folds ; as an infinite outpouring of the 
innermost pure sources of the soul in which hitherto nothing 
had became distinguished, defined or developed, but which 
now, as an immediate product of the awakened single interest, 
steps forth unconscious of itself,- in its beautiful fullness and 
power, out of the previously closed spirit. It is a brand which 
a single spark has inflamed ; a bud which, scarcely touched by 
love, unexpectedly stands out in perfect bloom. And yet, 
however swiftly it has unfolded, it is stripped of its leaves 
and sinks away more swiftly still. Even more distinctly is 
Miranda, in ' « The Tempest," of this class. Reared in solitude, 
Shakespeare presents her to us in her first acquaintance with 
man. He pictures her in two simple scenes, but he gives us 
therein an absolutely complete representation of her. So, too, 
Schiller's Thekla, though she is a product of a more reflective 
poetry, may be named as an example of the same class. 
Though in the midst of so great and rich a life, she does not 
become affected by it, but remains without vanity, without 
reflection, in the naivet6 of one single interest which alone 
animates her. In general, those are especially fine, noble, 
feminine natures for whom the world, as well as their own 
inner being, unfolds for the first time in love ; so that they 
seem to be born only then into spiritual life. 

It is to the category of such internality, which is unable to 
bring itself into complete development, that popular songs 
mainly belong. And this is especially true of the German, 
which, in its rich concentration, however much it may show it- 
self to be affected by one specific interest, is still able to bring 
about only isolated manifestations, and by this means to reveal 
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the depth of the soul. It is this mode of representation which, 
in its muteness, likewise returns to the symbolical, since what 
it gives is not the open, clear presentation of the whole inner 
being, but only a sign and intimation thereof. Still we have 
not here a symbol whose significance, as in the earlier stage, 
remains a mere abstract generality, but a manifestation whose 
central significance is precisely this subjective, living, actual 
soul itself. In the later days of a thoroughly reflective con- 
sciousness, which is far removed from the naivete to which we 
have referred and which is cencentrated upon itself, such repre- 
sentations are of the utmost difficulty, and give proof of an 
original poetic genius. Goethe, as we have already seen (and 
especially in his songs), is a master of this art of symbolic 
portrayal ; that is, of laying open to view the whole truth and 
infinitude of the soul in a few simple, apparently external, and 
insignificant characteristics. Of this class is, for example, 
the King of Thule, one of the most beautiful things Goethe 
has written. The king gives no sign of his love, save through 
the cup which he has long preserved as a memento from his 
loved-one. The carousing old man is about to die. Around 
him, in the great hall of the palace, are ranged the knights ; 
he makes for his heirs the division of his kingdom and of his 
treasures ; but the cup he casts into the sea. None other shall 
possess that. 

"Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken, 
Und sinken tief in's Meer, 
Die Augen th'aten ihm sinken, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr." 

Nevertheless such deep, silent souls in which is contained 
the energy of the spirit, like a spark shut up in the flint, do 
not assume definite outward form ; their existence and their 
reflection thereon do not attain to perfection. Thus they fail 
to become free thi'ough this culture. They remain exposed to 
this violent contradiction : that when the dissonance of misfor- 
tune resounds in their life they possess no aptitude, no bridge 
to reconcile their own hearts with the actual world, and thus 
to shield themselves against external circumstances, to support 
themselves in presence of the same, and to preserve themselves 
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within themselves. Drawn into collisions, they know not how 
to escape; they plunge heedlessly into action, or passively 
permit events to take their own coui-se. Thus, for example, 
Hamlet is u fine, noble soul. He is by no means weak, yet 
lacks energetic, vital feeling (^Lebens-gefiihl) . Hence, in the 
torpor of melancholy he gropes, heavy-hearted, in a miize. He 
has his own keen scent. There is no outward sign, no ground 
for suspicion, but he has a feeling of insecurity; all is not as 
it should be ; he divines the monstrous deed that has been 
perpetrated. The shade of his father gives him the clue. From 
that moment he is inwardly ready for revenge. He thinks 
constantly of the duty which his own heart has prescribed for 
him ; but he does not permit himself, like Macbeth, to rush 
at once to action ; he does not kill, does not rage, does not 
strike at once, like Laertes, but preserves in inactivity a fair 
inner soul which does not make itself actual, and cannot idcn- 
^fy itself with the present state of things. He waits, seeks 
in the fine integritj^ of his own soul for objective certainty ; 
and yet, even after he has attained to this certainty, he comes 
to no firm resolution, i)ut permits himself to be guided by out- 
ward circumstances. In this unreality he now errs, even in 
respect of what actually lies before him. Instead of the king 
he kills the aged Polonius. He proceeds with precipitation 
where he had desired to be discreet; and, on the contrary, 
where he has need of active energy, he remains al)sorbed within 
himself so far that, without his participation in this broad course 
of circumstances and accidents, the destiny of the whole has 
become unfolded along with that of his own inner being, which 
is ever anew withdrawn into itself. 

In modern tunes, however, this moral disposition makes its 
appearance among men of the humbler classes, who are desti- 
tute both of the culture leading to general aims and of the 
manifoldness of objective interests. For this reason, when 
the one aitii esca[)es tiieui they are unable to find in any other 
a support for tiieir inner life and a basis (iStiitzpunkt) for their 
activity. This lack of culture explains why these taciturn 
characters ( Gemuther), in proportion as they are undeveloped, 
hold fast only so much the more inflexibly and obstinately 
, , , XIII_17 
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to what they have once undertaken, though that be ever so 
narrow and one-sided. Such monotony of men essentially 
without words, and shut up within themselves, lies especially 
in German characters, who for this reason are likely to appear 
headstrong, bristling, knotty, unapproachable, and in their 
deeds and manifestations completely uncertain and contradic- 
tory. As a master in delineating and representing such 
reserved {stummen) characters of the lower classes, I will 
here name only Hippel, the author of the Course of Life in 
the Ascending Scale, one of the few really original German 
works of the humoi'ous type. He holds himself completely 
aloof from Jean Paul's sentimentality, and from the bad taste 
of his situations ; yet possesses, on the contrary, a wonderful 
individuality, freshness, and vitality. He understands especi- 
ally how to delineate in the moat striking manner those intense 
characters who know not how to make room for themselves, 
and who when they come to act, do so in a violent and fearful 
fashion. They solve the infinite contradiction of their inner 
being, and of the unhappy circumstances in the midst of 
which they are themselves developing, but it is done in a dread- 
ful manner, and thus they complete what would otherwise be 
accomplished by an external destiny ; as, for example, in 
" Romeo and Juliet," external accidents bring to nought the 
prudence and ingenuity of the monk and occasion the death of 
the lovers. 

3. Thus, then, these abstract characters show, in general, 
on the one part, only the immeasurable force of will belong- 
ing to particular subjectivity, which assumes importance just 
as it is, and storms forth in its resoluteness ; or contrariwise, 
it shows us an independently total, unrestricted soul which 
rests upon some definite phase of its own inner being, and 
concentrates the breadth and depth of its entire individuality 
upon this single point; and yet, since it (the particular sub- 
jectivity) is still undeveloped outwardly, it falls into collis- 
ions, in the midst of which it is unable to collect itself or to 
act wisely in its etforts to extricate itself. A third point which 
we have now to mention consists in this : that if those char- 
acters which are alfogetiier one-sided and limited in their aims. 
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though still developed in their own consciousness, are to inter- 
est us not merely in & formal but also in a substantial manner, 
we must form our couception of them in such wise that this 
narrowness of their individuality shall seem only as a fatjility ; 
that is, only as a development of their special peculiarity along 
with profouuder spiritual qualities. This depth and this 
wealth of the spirit, Shakespeare makes visible to us in his 
characters. He exhibits them as men of a free imaginative 
force and of a genial spirit, while their reflection stands above, 
and renders them superior to what they are in respect of their 
surroundings and their particular aims, so that they appear 
driven to the performance of what they bring about only 
through the misfortune of circumstances, or through the col- 
lisions growing out of their position. Still this is not to be 
understood as if, with Macbeth, for example, w^hat he dared 
do were to be imputed to the wickedness of the witches. The 
witches are, far rather, only the poetic image or reflex of his 
own settled will. What the Shakespearean characters bring 
about — their particular aim — has its origin and the root of 
its power in their own individuality. But in one and the same 
individuality they preserve at the same time that elevation 
which causes us to forget what they are actually — that is , 
what they are in their aims, interests, and deeds — and which 
aggrandizes and ennobles them in their essential natui-es. So, 
too, the coarser characters of Shakespeare — Stephano, Trin- 
culo, Pistol, and the absolute hero among all these, Falstaff" — 
remain sunk in their vulgarity, but at the same time they give 
evidence that they are intelligences whose genius comprehends 
all in itself, and possesses a wholly free existence. In short, 
what great men are, these might also be. On the other hand, 
in French tragedies the greatest and best are, when seen in full 
light,, often enough found to be but strutting, base creatures 
{Bestien) in whom there is only spirit enough to justify them- 
selves by sophisms. In Shakespeare we find no justification, 
no condemnation, but only the contemplation of a universal 
destiny whose stand-point of necessity is assumed by the char- 
acters without complaint or regret, even though these behold all 
things, themselves included, sinking in the abyss. 
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In all these respects the realm of such individual characters 
presents an infinitely rich field, but one wherein, also, there is 
great danger of falling into emptiness and platitude ; so that 
there have been very few masters who liave possessed sufficient 
poetic genius and genuine insight to enable them to seize the 
true [and properly represent it in such themes] . 

//. Of the Spirit of Adventure. 

1. Accidental Character of Enterprises and Collisions. — 2. Comic Kepresentation 
of Adventurous Characters. — 3. The Modern Romance. 

Since now we have considered the phase of the inner or sub- 
jective, so far as this can appear in the representations of the 
present stage, we must, in the second place, turn our attention 
also to the external, to the particularity of circumstances and 
situations which arouse the character, to the collisions in which 
the character is developed, as well as to the total form which 
the internal assumes in the midst of concrete actuality. 

As we have already more than once observed, it is a funda- 
mental characteristic of Romantic Art that spirituality, the 
soul as reflected into itself, constitutes a totality ; and that, 
therefore, it relates to the external, not as to something belong- 
ing to and pervaded by itself, but as to the merely external 
which is separated from the inner, or spiritual. [Thus con- 
sidered, the external is] something which is distinct from and 
abandoned by spirit, and which thus isolatedly persists {fiir 
sich forttreibt), develops, and whirls about as a finite, forth- 
flowing, perpetually changing, confused accidentality. To the 
soul, firmly enclosed within itself, it is thus quite indifferent 
what are the circumstances it finds itself in presence of; as, 
awain, it is quite accidental what the circumstances may be 
which present themselves to the soul. For, in its activity, it is 
of far less importance to the soul that it should bring to com- 
pletion an independent and thoroughly permanent [external] 
work than that it should develop itself into universal validity 
and perform [moral] deeds. 

1. In this way there comes to light what may in other 
respects be called the undeifying of nature. Spirit has with- 
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drawn itself from the externality of phenomena into itself. 
Since, therefore, the inner being of subjectivity or spiritnalitj 
no longer beholds itself in the external, the latter, on its side, 
also takes shape independently and aside from and without 
reference to the former. In accordance with its truth, indeed, 
spirit is in itself mediated and reconciled with the absolute ; 
but in so tar as we here stand upon the ground of independent 
individuality, which proceeds from itself as it immediately 
finds itself and thus holds fast to itself, in like degree does 
this undeifying [of nature] concern also the actively employed 
character, who therefore makes his entrance with his own 
accidental aims into an accidental world, with which, however, 
he does not unite himself at once to [the extent of forming with 
it] an essentially congruent totality. This relativity of aims 
in the midst of relative conditions — whose determinateness and 
development do not lie in the individual (Subject), but are 
determined externally and accidentally, and thus bring about 
accidental collisions as strange, confusedly-intertwined (durch- 
einandergeschlungene) ramiKcations — constitutes the adven- 
turous, which, for the form of events and deeds, provides the 
fundamental type of the Romantic. 

To action and event, in the more precise sense of the ideal, 
there belongs an end which is in itself truer and essentially 
more necessary ; in whose content, besides, the determining 
cause, with reference both to the outer form and to the order 
and mode of execution, lies in actuality. In the deeds and 
circumstances of Romantic Art this is not the case. For when 
here, also, essentially universal and substantial ends are to be 
represented in their realization, these ends still do not possess 
within themselves definiteness of action, the ordering and 
arrangement of their inner course, but must let go this side of 
the realization, and leave it, therefore, to accidentality. 

a. The Romantic world has only an absolute work to bring 
to comj)letion. It has for its task the dissemination of Christi- 
anity, the showing forth of the spirit of the Church. In the 
midst of a hostile world (partly that of incredulous antiquity, 
partly that of the barbarism and rudeness of the consciousness) 
this work, until it departed from mere doctrine and entered 
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upon deeds, was iu the main a passive work of the endurance 
of pain and martyrdom, the sacrifice of individual temporal 
existence for the eternal welfare of the soul. The further fact 
(2%a<) which relates to the like content is, in tlie Middle 
Ages, the work of Christian knighthood, the expelling of the 
heathen (der Mauren), the Arabs, the Mahometans generally, 
from Christian binds ; and, above all, the conquest of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This was, however, not an end which concerned 
man as man, but which had to be completed only through the 
collective totality of particular individuals, so that these now 
also poured forth voluntarily (beliebig) in accordance with 
their own individuality. In respect of this phase, we may 
pronounce the Crusades to be the grand collective-adventure of 
the Christian Middle Ages, an adventure which was, in itself, 
disjointed (gebrochen) and fantastic. It was of a spiritual 
type, yet without true spiritual aim ; and, with reference to its 
deeds and character, it was false. For, with respect to the 
religious element, the Crusades have an external scope which is 
in the last degree empty. Christianity must now find its per- 
manent well-being only in the spirit, in Christ, who is arisen 
and is at the right hand of God, and whose living actuality 
fiiids its dwelling-place iu the spirit ; not in his tomb, and in 
the sensuous, immediate present places of his one-sided, 
temporal abode. The impetuosity and religious aspiration of 
the Middle Ages, however, sought only for the place, the 
external locality of the history of the passion and of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In no less contradictory fashion was the purely 
secular phase of conquest and gain immediately bound up with 
the religious aim ; for the secular bears iu its externality a 
wholly other character than that of the religious. Thus the 
people sought to attain to the spiritual and internal, and yet 
aimed at the mere external locality, from which the spirit had 
departed. Again, they strove after temporal advantage, and 
joined this temporality on to the religious as such. This two- 
foldness constitutes here the disjointed, phantastic quality in 
which the external perverts the internal, and the internal the 
external, instead of bringing both into harmony. Thus, in 
their renlization, these two terms appear as two irreconcilable 
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opposites which have been joined together. Piety becomes 
transformed into rudeness and barbarous ferocity, and this 
rudeness, which permits every species of selfishness and human 
passion to break forth, casts itself again, on the contrary, into 
the perpetual, deep emotion and contrition of the spirit upon 
which it specially depends. With these opposing elements, 
then, there is wanting any single and same purpose in the 
deeds and events, so that there is no unity or sequence of 
direction. The totality dissolves, breaks up into adventures, 
conquests, defeats, promiscuous accidentalities ; and the sequel 
does not correspond to the means and vast preparations. 
Nay, even the very end itself becomes cancelled through it« 
own attainment. For the Crusades would again verify the 
words : Thou wilt not permit Him to remain in the grave ; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
But this longing to seek Christ, the living, to find the satisfac- 
tion of the spirit, in such a place — in the place of the dead — 
is itself, however much vitality ( Wesen ) Chateaubriand may 
ascribe ,to it, only a corruption ( Verwesung ) of the spirit, 
above which Christianity must rise in order to return to the 
fresh, full life of concrete actuality. 

A similar aim, mystic on the one side, fantastic on the other, 
and in its pursuit adventurous, is the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. 

b. A higher work is that which each man has to complete 
within himself, namely, his own life, through which he deter- 
mines his own eternal destiny. This object has, for example, 
been conceived by Dante in his Divina Commedia, according 
to the Catholic conception, since therein he conducts us 
through hell, purgatory, and heaven. Even here, in spite of 
the rigorous arrangement of the whole, there are not wanting 
either fantastic conceptions or adventurous phases, in so far as 
this work of reward and punishment {BeseUgung und Ver- 
dammniss) appears in the representation, not merely in and for 
itself in its universality, but as completed in a countless num- 
ber of individuals in their particularity. And, aside from these, 
the poet arrogates to himself the right of the Church, takes 
in his own hand the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, pro- 
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nounces blessing and condemnation, and constitntes himself 
the judge of the world, and assigns the most renowned indi- 
viduals of the ancient and the Christian world — poets, citi- 
zens, warriors, cardinals, popes — to hell, to purgatory, or to 
paradise. 

c. The other materials which lead to actions and events 
exist, then, upon a secular basis. They are the infinite, mani- 
fold adventures of the imagination, the external and internal 
accidentality of love, honor, and fidelity. Here, to enter into 
conflict for the sake of one's own honor ; there, to fly to the 
aid of persecuted innocence ; to accomplish the most marvel- 
lous exploits in honor of one's mistress ; or, through the might 
of one's own hand, and the ability of one's own aims, to re- 
lieve oppressed right, even though the "innocence" ( C/n- 
schvld) should appear under the form of a chain-gang of crimi- 
nals [such are the aims in the present sphere]. In the 
greater part of this material there is at hand no crisis ( Lage), 
no [critical] situation, no conflict through Avhich the action 
becomes necessary ; but the individual sets forth and delil)er- 
ately seeks adventures. Thus, for example, the deeds of love 
have here (for the most part, and in accordance with their 
special content) no other purpose (Bestimmung) than this : to 
give proof of the firmness, of the fidelity, of tlie permanence 
of love. The surrounding actuality, with the entire complex 
of its relations, is of value only as a material through which 
love is to be made manifest. Tlius the definite fact of this 
manifestation, since it depends only upon the verification 
itself, is not determined through itself, but is subject to ca- 
price, to the whim of the woman, to the arbitrariness of outer 
accidentiility. Quite the same thing occurs in case of the aims 
of honor and valor. They belong for the greater part to the 
individual (Snhjekt), far removed as it still is from all further 
substantial content, and which introduces itself into every con- 
tent that by chance lies at hand, and finds itself wounded 
therein, or can find therein an opi)ortnnity to prove its cour- 
age and its adroitness. As no standard is here given by which 
it might be determined what shall be content and what not, so 
also there is complete lack of rule as to what may be consid- 
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ered an actual wounding of honor, and what is the true object 
of valor. With tlie maintenance oi right, which is likewise an 
aim of knighthood, there is no essential difference. Right 
and law, indeed, do not here prove to he an essential, inde- 
pendent; and (in accordance with law and its necessary con- 
tent) always self-c()mi)leting object and aim. Rather they 
prove themselves to belong only to subjective caprice ; so 
that not only the interference, but also the judgment of the 
same — what in this or that case may be right or wrong — is 
still left to the accidental opinion of subjectivity or individ- 
uality. 

2. What we have before ns in general, therefore, espe- 
cially in the sphere of the secular — in chivalry and in the 
formalism of character [pertaining thereto] — is, in greater or 
less degree, tlie accidentality both of the objects within which 
the action takes place and of the soul which wills [the per- 
formance of the action]. For those one-sided individual fig- 
ures may accept for their content the wholly accidental, 
which can be sustained (getragen) only through the energy of 
their characters, and which will be carried out or prove abor- 
tive in consequence of collisions which are conditioned from 
without. Thus it happens that in chivalry the higher or truly 
moral is placed upon the same level with honor, love, and 
fidelity. On the one hand, through the particuhiricy (^Eiiizeln- 
heit) of circumstances, upon which it [the moral] reacts, it 
comes to be directly an accidentality, since, instead of a uni- 
versal work, only particuhy aims are to be realized ; and [in 
such case] essential and necessary relations are wanting. On 
the other hand, in respect of the subjective spirit of the indi- 
vidual, there is found cai)rice or deception, with relation to 
[fantastic] projects as opposed to [rational] plans and under- 
takings. This entire phase of adventnrousness, therefore, 
consistently carried out, proves in its deeds and enterprises, 
as well as in the consequences of the same, to be a self-de- 
strnctive, and, therefore, comic world of accidents and fatalities. 

The decay of chivalry is portraj'ed with especial effect in 
Ariosto and Cervantes, while the peculiarity of individual 
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characters belonging thereto is most adequately represented 
in Shakespeare. 

a. What is especially amusing in Ariosto is the boundless 
development of destinies and aims, the fabulous entanglement 
of fanta%tic relations and comic {ndrrischer) situations, with 
which the poet plays adventnrouslj', even to frivolity. It is 
sheer folly and madness, which the hero must take quite 
seriously. Above all, love here sinks away from the divine 
love of Dante, and from the fantastic tenderness of Petrarch, to 
sensual, obscene stories and ridiculous collisions, while heroism 
apd valor appear strained to such a point as no longer to excite 
a credulous astonishment, but only to occasion laughter at the 
fabulousness of the deeds. But along with the indifference in 
respect to the form and fashion in whici> the situations take 
shape, in which strange divisions and conflicts are occasioned, 
begun, broken off, again become involved, are cut short, and 
at length are ended in an unexpected manner ; with all this, 
no less than with the humorous treatment of chivalry, Ariosto 
knows quite as well how to preserve and bring to light what- 
ever there is that is noble and great in chivalry — courage, 
love, honor, and valor — how to portray in a striking manner 
the other passions, such as craftiness, cunning, presence of 
mind, etc. 

b. If Ariosto inclines rather to the fabulous side of adven- 
turousness, Cervantes, on the contrary, adopts the style of 
Romance. In his Don Quixote, it is a noble nature with whom 
chivalry has become a madness, while we find the adventurous- 
ness of the character placed in the midst of the settled, definite 
conditions of an actuality portrayed precisely in accordance 
with its external relations. This presents the comic contra- 
diction between a rational, self-regulated world and an iso- 
lated soul which desires to create this order and fixity {Festig- 
keit), in the first place, through itself and through chivalry, 
notwithstanding the fact that, through chivalry, regularity 
and order could only be overthrown. In spite of this 
comic aberration, however, there is all that in Don Quixote 
which we have previously commended in Shakespeare. Cer- 
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vantes has also created his hero with an originally noble 
nature, possessing many-sided spiritual gifts which at the same 
time always truly interest us. Don Quixote is a soul who, in 
his madness, has become perfectly assured of himself and his 
affairs, or rather the madness consists precisely in this : that 
he is and remains so assured of himself and his affairs. With- 
out this unreflecting tranquility with respect to the content 
and consequence of his deeds, he would not be genuinely 
romantic ; while at the same time this imperturbable assurance 
in relation to the substantial nature of his conceptions is 
throughout great and genial, and adorned with the most beau- 
tiful characteristics. Nevertheless, the whole work is, on the 
one side, a perpetual scoffing at Romantic chivalry. It is 
throughout a genuine irony, while with Ariosto the like ad- 
venturousness remains only a frivolous amusement. On the 
other side, however, the occurrences belonging especially to 
Don Quixote are only the thread on which are ranged, in the 
most delightful manner, a whole series of genuinely romantic 
novels, in order to show that to be preserved in its true woi-th 
which the other portion of the romance dissolves by ridicule. 

c. Just as we here see chivalry, even in its more serious in- 
terests, reduced to ridicule, so Shakespeare either places comic 
figures and scenes in opposition to his firm individual charac- 
ters and tragical situations and conflicts, or he elevates those 
characters, through a profound humor, above themselves and 
their vulgar (^schroffen), narrow, and false aims. For exam- 
ple, Falstaff, the fool in King Lear, the scene of the musicians 
in Romeo and Juliet, are of the first, while Richard III. is of 
the second class. 

3. To this dissolution of the Romantic, as far as concerns 
its form up to this point, there is joined in the third place, 
finally, the romantic in the modern sense of the word, and 
wliich is chronologically preceded by the romances of chivalry 
and those of a pastoral type. The romantic in this sense is 
again something to be taken seriously. It is chivalry become 
an actual content. The accidentality of external existence has 
become transformed into a sub.stantial, secure order of ciyil 
society and the State, so that now magistrates, courts of jus- 
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tice, armies, the general government, make their appearance in 
the place of the chimerical aims which the knight formed for 
himself. Thus the chivalry of the heroes of modern romances 
becomes transformed. These, as individuals, with their sub- 
jective aims of love, honor, ambition, or with their ideals for 
the improvement of the world, assume a hostile attitude 
toward this existing order and prose of actuality which upon 
all sides lies as difficulties in their way, whence the sul)jec- 
tive wishes and demands intensify themselves, in this contra- 
diction, to an immeasurable degree. For each finds before 
him a world under enchantment and to be condemned, — a 
world which he must do battle against, since it closes itself 
against him, and in its stern inflexibility refuses to yield to his 
passions, but interposes as a hindrance tlie will of a father, of 
an aunt, of a civil relation, etc., etc. Tliese modern knights 
are generally youths Avho, since the course of the world does 
not realize their ideal, must break through the same. They 
hold it to be a misfortune that there should be such relations 
as those of the family, of civil society, of the State, of law, of 
a calling, etc., because these substantial relations of life with 
their limitations grimly oppose the ideals and the infinite 
rights of the heart. It behooves, then, to make a breach in 
this order of things, to transform and improve the world ; or 
at least, in spite of the world, to carve out of it a heaven on 
earth, to seek and find a maiden who is what she should be, 
and to gain her, by persuasion, or by conquest and defiance, 
from morose relatives, or other unfavorable connections. But 
these conflicts are, in the modern world, nothing further than 
the disciplhiary period (Lelirjahre), the education of the indi- 
vidual for the succeeiling actuality, and thus preserve their 
true significance. For the end of such api)renticeship consists 
in this: that the individual attains to wisdom through his ex- 
perience {die Horner ablduft), conforms in his wishes and be- 
liefs to the existing relations and their rationality, takes his 
place in the established order of the world, and in it acquires 
a favorable standpoint. However much he may have fallen 
out with the world, however much he may have been jostled 
about, at last, in most cases, he obtains his maiden, and per- 
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haps ii position, marries and becomes a Philistine' just like 
others. The wife superintends the household ; children are 
not wanting ; the adored woman, who was at first the " only " 
one, and an " angel," proves, perchance, to be precisely like 
all others ; responsibility brings work and vexation, marriage 
its domestic difficulties, and so there is the whole story of 
commonplace and tedious trivialty. .We perceive here the 
same character of adventurousness, only that this now finds 
its true significance, and the fantastic must thus undergo its 
necessarv correction . 



JACOB BOEHME. 

[translated from HBGEL'S HrSTOBir OF PHltOSOPHY, BY EDWLN D. MEAD.] 

(II.) 

While Boehme calls all forces the Father, he distinguishes 
these, again, as the seuen first fountain-spirits. But hei'c there 
is confusion ; no determination of thought, no fixed distinction, 
by reason of which the number is precisely seven ; such accu- 
racy we do not find in him. " Those seven qualities are also 
the seven planets, which work in the great salitter of God ; 
the seven planets signify the seven spirits of God, or the 
princes of the angels." But they are in the Fatiier as one 
unity ; and this unity is a source, and stirring in itself. " In 
God triumph all spirits as one spiiit, and one spirit always 
helps and loves the others, and there is nothing but simple 
joy and delight. One spirit standi not beside the other, as 
the stars in the heaven, but all seven are in one another, as 
one spirit. Each spirit of the seven spirits of God is with all 
the seven spirits of God pregnant." Each is thus in God 
himself a totality. " Oue produces the others in and through 
itself." This is the illumination of the life of all qualities. 

2. As the First is the source and germ of all forces and qual- 
ities, so the Second is their sprouting (arising, or manifesta-- 

' J. e. an unromantic prosy individual. 
1 8 



